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is no great merit in telling how many plays have ghosts in them, and how this Ghost is better than that. You ^"^ shew'how terrour is impressed on the human heart- In the description of night in Macbeth1, the beetle an^1 the bat detract from the general idea of darkness,—inspissated
gloom.'
Politicks being mentioned, he said,' This petitioning" 1S a new mode of distressing government, and a mighty easv one. I will undertake to get petitions either against ter-guineas or half-guineas, with the help of a little wine. There must be no yielding to encourage this. object is not important enough. We are not to bloW up half a dozen palaces, because, one cottage is burning*.'
thought to be beautiful which is not just, . . . that the basis of all wit is truth.'
1 Macbeth, act iii. sc. 2.
3 In The False Alarmist was published less than three months after this conversation, Johnson describes how petitions were got. ' The progress of a petition is well known. An ejected placeman goes clown to his county or his borough, tells his friends of his inability to serve them, and his constituents of the corruption of the Government. His friends readily understand that he who can get nothing will have nothing to give. They agree to proclaim a meeting; meat and drink are plentifully provided, a crowd is easily brought together, and those who think that they know the reason of their meeting, undertake to tell those who know it not; ale and clamour unite their powers. . .. The petition is read, and universally approved. Those who are sober enough to write, add their names, and the rest would sign it if they could.' Works, vi. 172. Yet, when the petitions for Dr. Dodd's life were rejected, Johnson said :—' Surely the voice of the public when it calls so loudly, and calls only for mercy, ought to be heard.' JPost, June 28,1777. Horace Walpole, writing of the numerous petitions presented to the King this year (1769), blames ' an example so inconsistent with the principles of liberty, as appealing to the Crown against the House of Commons.' Some of them prayed for a dissolution of Parliament. Memoirs of the Reign of George III, iii. 382, 390. Xwo years earlier Lord Shelburne, when Secretary of State, had found among the subscribers to a petition for his impeachment, a friend of his, a London alderman. ' Oh ! aye,' said the alderman when asked for an explanation, 'I did sign a petition at the Royal Exchange, which they told me was for the impeachment of a Minister; I always
The
1 ' Reynolds is fond of her book, and I wonder at it; for neither I, nor Beauclerc, nor Mrs. Thrale, could get through it.' Boswell's Hebrides, Sept. 23, 1773.
